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animals may bleed considerably. When old bulls are castrated it would be advisable to use the emasculator to crush off the cord. In a large animal the blood-vessels in the scrotum and cord attachment of the testicles are much larger and do not easily stop bleeding. If the emasculator is not available, the cut end of the cord may be seared over with a hot iron. When the operation is completed, douse some of the antiseptic solution over the wound and turn the animal out on pasture.
As a rule, no after care is needed except to watch for excessive bleeding and to prevent infestation of the wound with maggots. If castration is done in fly time the wound should be smeared with pine tar to keep the flies away. The flies lay eggs in the open wound and these develop into maggots. These are a stage in the development of the screw-worm fly. If precautions have not been taken and maggots get into the wound, they may be destroyed by inserting a ball of ordinary absorbent cotton saturated with chloroform. When the maggots are killed with the chloroform, the wound should be washed out carefully to remove the dead maggots. After this apply pine tar to the wound to ward off further maggot infestation.
GOITER IN CATTLE
Goiter is not a new disease. Reports of this trouble have been made for centuries. This applies to both man and animals. Goiter may affect any of the farm live-stock. It is more common in some sections of the United States than in others. Goiter in man is due to the same cause and the entire northern half of the United States is often referred to as the goiter belt. It does not necessarily follow that this same belt indicates the prevalence of goiter in domestic animals. In fact, Ohio is rated high in goiter incidence in man, but the disease is relatively rare in live-stock. The reason for this is. not known. Goiter is very common in nearly all kinds of stock in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana., Minnesota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, and